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of the Greek and Roman classics was not confined
to professed republicans and revolutionaries. No
two men were more unlike Algernon Sidney in their
outlook on life and in the colour of their convictions
than Montaigne and Dryden, the one an exquisite
epicurean, the other a Tory Roman Catholic. Yet
both felt the force of that ancient literature of political
freedom which is one of the precious heirlooms of
the modern world. " When we hear this author
speaking/' writes Dryden of Polybius, " we think
ourselves engaged in a conversation with Cato the
Censor, with Lelius, with Massinissa and with the two
Scipios ; that is with the greatest heroes and most
prudent men of the greatest age in the Roman
Commonwealth. This sets me so on fire when I
am reading here or in any ancient author their lives
and actions, that I cannot hold from breaking out
with Montaigne into this expression : " It is just/*
says he, " for every honest man to be content with
the government and laws of his native country, without
endeavouring to alter or subvert them ; but if I were
to choose where I would have been bom, it should
have been in a Commonwealth." 8

To glorify liberty is one thing, to prompt revolution,
another. The republics of the sixteenth and seven-
teenth centuries rose out of practical grievances
and were the work of men steering to no certain goal,
but driven onward by the stress of unexpected tides.
Geneva throws off the yoke of Charles III. of Savoy
just in time to become the republican capital of the
Calvinist faith ; the Dutch Republic is the reluctant
answer of an oppressed people to the cruelties of a
persecuting Church and an alien army ; the English
Commonwealth the protest of a contentious, con-